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Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHIY  RIPORT  ON  NIW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  ■  N  T  S  , 
TRINDS,  lOIAf,  AND  RISIARCN  IN  IDUCATION 


Government 


As  Congress  harries  to  adjourn,  education 
bills  are  eclipsed  by  the  rush  to  push  through  appropri¬ 
ations  and  imperative  tax  and  defense  legislation.  Only 
school  measure  receiving  last-minute  attention  would  aid 
war-aifected  districts. 

Among  measures  that  mast  await  action 

until  Congress  reconvenes  in  January  are  federal  aid  to 
medical  education  and  the  library  services  bill.  The 
medical  aid  proposal  reached  the  Senate  floor  this  month, 
but  was  promptly  sent  back  to  committee;  the  library 
bill  has  been  approved  by  the  committee,  but  has  never 
reached  the  floor. 

Public  libraries,  however,  are  pleased  with  one  new 
law  on  the  books:  the  new  Defense  Housing  &  Commun¬ 
ity  Facilities  Act  includes  libraries  among  community 
facilities  worthy  of  federal  funds  in  defense  areas. 

”Oil  for  education’’  proposal  is  gaining  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Senate,  according  to  Senator  Lister  Hill,  of 
Alabama.  When  the  measure  was  introduced,  it  carried 
11  signatures;  now  it  has  18. 

Senator  Hill’s  latest  remarks  on  the  wisdom  of  channel- 
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ing  to  education  income  from  submerged  coastal  lands 
appear  in  the  September  19  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  (“It  would  be  like  placing  an  oil  well  on  every 
school  and  college  campus  in  America,”  he  says. ) 

Leap  toward  state  scholarship  goals  may 

be  made  by  New  York  next  year.  This  month,  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  announced  that  it  would  work  for  legis¬ 
lation  increasing  by  two-thirds  the  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  offered  by  the  state.  If  the  regents  are  successful, 
they  will  have  passed  the  half-way  mark  of  previously 
established  scholarship  goals — “to  provide  approximately 
10%  of  high  school  graduates  with  college  scholarships.” 

Since  school  lands  are  held  in  trust,  states 
cannot  pass  legislation  reducing  their  income  to  schools. 
So  ruled  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  in  effect,  when  it 
invalidated  an  act  automatically  extending  leases  of  school 
lands  to  present  holders.  This  month  the  decision  was 
upheld  by  a  federal  court.  As  a  result,  Nebraska’s  school 
lands  will  be  put  up  for  auction  as  leases  expire. 

Religion,  segregation,  loyalty  are  issues  of 
school-related  cases  lined  up  for  consideration  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  this  year. 

First  to  be  heard  will  be  an  appeal  challenging  New 
Jersey’s  law  requiring  daily  reading  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  recital  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  public  schools.  (A 
decision  might  determine  how  far  public  schools  may  go 
in  giving  religious  instruction  and  still  remain  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Constitution.) 

Another  case  seeks  admission  of  Negro  children  into 
the  white  public  schools  of  Clarendon  County,  S.  C. 
(Here,  a  reversal  of  the  lower  federal  court  ruling  might 
be  extended  to  make  all  school  segregation  unconstitu¬ 
tional.) 

A  third  important  suit  tests  validity  of  New  York 
State’s  Feinberg  law,  requiring  school  boards  to  check 
on  loyalty  of  employes,  and  discharge  those  found  to 
be  members  of  subversive  groups  or  to  be  engaged  in 
subversive  activities. 

The  high  court  dispensed  with  some  of  its  school 
cases  quickly  by  refusing  to  review  them.  In  rejections 
this  month,  it  (1)  upheld  right  of  a  Texas  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  send  its  Negro  pupils  to  school  in  an  adjacent 
district  (2)  backed  a  lower  court  ruling  that  a  Mississippi 
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Negro  teacher,  charging  salary  discrimination,  had  not 
“exhausted  administrative  remedies”  (3)  agreed  that  a 
test  case  on  the  validity  of  New  Jersey’s  loyalty  law  could 
be  skipped  on  technical  grounds.  In  the  New  Jersey  ap¬ 
peal,  it  was  held  that  the  college  staff  member  challenging 
the  law  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  do  so,  since  he 
was  seeking  reinstatement  in  a  job  for  which  his  con¬ 
tract  had  expired. 

Restrictions  on  sports  telecasts  violate  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Justice  Department. 
Its  first  court  action  has  been  filed  against  a  professional 
football  league,  but  anti-trust  suits  against  amateur  ath¬ 
letic  bodies  may  well  be  forthcoming. 

In  Denver  this  month,  a  referee  appointed  by  the 
Colorado  State  Industrial  Commission  gave  college  ath¬ 
letic  departments  cause  for  qualms.  He  ruled  that  a 
former  University  of  Denver  football  player,  injured  in 
spring  practice,  came  under  workman’s  compensation 
legislation.  Since  the  player  was  held  to  have  earned 
his  meals  at  school  by  playing  football,  the  university 
was  told  to  pay  him  $13  per  week  compensation  from 
the  date  of  his  injury  in  June  1950,  until  such  time  as 
he  recovers  from  his  disability. 

NTcxt  draft  deferment  test  will  be  given  on  De¬ 
cember  13,  Selective  Service  has  announced.  Students 
whose  academic  year  will  end  in  January  1952,  and  who 
have  not  taken  deferment  tests  previously,  should  apply. 
Their  application  blanks  must  be  posted  by  November  5. 

Federal  lands  eould  be  taxed  by  state  and 
local  governments  under  a  bill  introduced  this  month 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D.-Minn.).  Federal 
lands  that  would  be  exempted:  public  domain  lands  and 
federal  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Law,  The  Teacher,  and  the  Child,”  Milton  J.  Cohler.  School 
Board  Jour.,  Oct.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Miltvaukee  I.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  legal  responsibility  of  the  teacher  for  the  safety  of  the 
pupil.  Part  I  of  the  article  concerns  educational  tours.) 

The  Five  Per  Cent,  Beardsley  Ruml  &  Theodore  Geiger.  Nat. 
Planning  Assn.,  800  21 st  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.C.  23 p.  50c.  (A 
report  urging  effective  use  of  the  special  deduction  permitted 
corporations  in  figuring  income  taxes  when  at  least  5%  of  net 
earnings  is  contributed  for  educational,  scientific  and  welfare 
purposes.) 


Administration 


42nd  state  school  board  assoeiation  is  be¬ 
ing  organized  in  Mississippi,  according  to  the  National 
School  Board  Association.  If  chartering  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  group  is  completed,  there  will  be  only  six  states 
without  board  associations  (Ohio,  Arkansas,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land,  Nevada  and  Virginia). 

In  Washington,  the  state  board  association  offers  li¬ 
brary  service  to  local  boards.  A  free  lending  library  circu¬ 
lates  books  and  literature  on  education,  specializing  in 
materials  explaining  what  it  takes  to  become  a  good 
board  member. 


When  a  school  gathers  public  opinion, 

usually  anti-school  sentiment  is  raging.  But  this  month 
San  Diego  announced  results  of  a  poll  taken  to  guide 
prevention,  rather  than  cure,  of  a  community-school 
flare-up.  The  opinion  survey  was  the  first  to  have  been 
made  by  a  school  system  except  under  conditions  of 
duress,  reports  San  Diego’s  public  information  director, 
Charles  T.  Byrne. 

This  summer,  investigators  from  two  independent  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agencies  asked  a  scientific  sampling  of  1,500 
San  Diegans  21  questions  on  what  they  thought  of  local 
schools.  Most  citizens  expressed  faith — 71%  said  they 
were  “satisfied”  or  “fairly  well  satisfied,”  only  10%  were 
“dissatisfied,”  but  19%  “didn’t  know.”  A  large  majority 
( 83  to  95%  )  approved  of  evening  classes  for  adults, 
vocational  job  training,  junior  colleges,  special  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Moreover,  86%-  would  back 
another  bond  issue  if  needed  to  relieve  over-crowding, 
and  72%  would  favor  a  slight  tax  increase  if  necessary 
to  raise  teachers’  salaries  or  to  meet  other  operating 
expenses. 

But  questions  on  the  curriculum  brought  negative  re¬ 
plies  from  many,  and  baffled  more.  While  citizens  indi¬ 
cated  an  uneasy  confidence  in  school  offerings  (55% 
thought  “more  useful  things  were  being  taught  children 
now  than  20  years  ago”),  further  questioning  revealed 
distrust  and  doubt.  For  instance:  21%  didn’t  know 
whether  schools  did  a  good,  fair  or  poor  job  in  teaching 
the  3  R's  (only  29%  thought  the  job  good) ;  46%  didn’t 
know  whether  a  proper  amount  of  time  was  being  given 
to  study  of  U.  S.  history  and  American  institutions; 
36%  didn’t  know  if  schools  did  all  they  could  to  develop 
devotion  to  the  American  way  of  fife;  36%  didn’t  know 
whether  too  much,  too  little  or  not  enough  emphasis 
was  placed  on  character  education  and  spiritual  train¬ 
ing;  61%  didn’t  know  if  schools  spent  too  much,  too 
little,  or  the  right  amount  of  time  on  music  and  art; 
50%  didn’t  know  whether  the  high  school  curriculum 
was  planned  primarily  for  students  who  were  going  on 
to  college,  for  those  who  were  not,  or  for  both. 

Some  groups  felt  more  favorably  toward  public  edu¬ 
cation  than  others.  These  were  persons  who  had  visited 
classrooms  where  instruction  was  being  given,  or  who 
had  attended  PTA  meetings.  Some  were  more  inclined 
to  criticize.  These  were  older  presons,  those  who  were 
new  to  the  city,  who  had  children  in  private  schools, 
or  who  had  no  children  of  school  age. 

Poll  analysts  concluded  that  there  were  vast  areas  of 
ignorance  in  the  public  mind  regarding  specific  school 
activities,  and  that  increasing  criticism  leveled  at  public 
education  by  certain  groups  had  taken  hold.  The  survey 
together  with  a  nation-wide  Roper  poll,  public  relations 
experts  said,  indicates  “that  a  hard  core  of  approximately 
10%  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  probably  cannot  be  substantially  changed; 
that  50%-  are  favorable  to  public  schools;  but  that  40^ 
don’t  know  enough  about  them  to  have  an  opinion.” 

This  uninformed  40% — more  vulnerable  than  others 
to  anti-school  propaganda  —  w’ill  get  priority  in  San 
Diego’s  school  public  relations  endeavors.  For  example, 
during  American  Education  Week:  (1)  open  house  pro¬ 
grams  will  stress  personal  contacts  among  parents,  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals,  not  special  assembly  programs  (2) 
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I  parents  and  community  groups  will  be  invited  to  attend 
class  sessions  (3)  high  school  teachers  will  schedule 
individual  parent  interviews  (4)  in  arranging  confer¬ 
ences,  teachers  will  give  first  preference  to  parents  of 
students  new  in  school. 


Keeping  citizens  posted  on  education  is  a 

job  more  and  more  school  systems  are  tackling.  The 
North  Belhnore  (N.  Y.)  school  board,  thinking  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  many  new  families  in  the  community,  has 
published  a  16-page  mimeographed  statement,  “A  Look 
at  Our  Schools,”  setting  forth  philosophy  of  the  school 
system  and  outlining  its  activities.  In  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
the  “1950-51  Report  to  the  People”  appeared  as  a  four- 
page  supplement  to  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald. 

Flic  on  new  administrative  techniques, 

now  being  compiled  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  North  Carolina,  will  be  used  to  direct  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  to  school  systems  where  they 
can  see  uncommon  procedures  and  policies  in  operation. 
The  cataloging  was  suggested  by  the  State  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Seliool  Administration  (named  to  cooperate 
in  the  Kellogg-AASA  school  superintendency  project) 
which  wants  adminstrators  to  eye-witness  exceptionally 
successful  practices  of  other  schools. 

North  Carolina  Education  periodically  reports  on  some 
of  the  more  unusual  schemes  finding  a  place  in  the  file. 
Last  month  it  described  an  eight-hour  day  in  effect  in 
Forsyth  County.  There,  teachers  work  from  8  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  The  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours  are 
set  aside  for  paperwork  which  previously  was  done  at 
home.  (At  first,  not  too  many  teachers  liked  the  idea — 
after  a  two-month  trial,  only  a  slim  majority  voted  to 
have  it  continued.  Two  years  later,  however,  teachers 
realized  that  the  longer  work-day  was  bringing  free 
evenings.)  The  plan  has  done  something  for  community- 
school  relations:  when  teachers  left  school  buildings  at 
3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  public  assumed  that  teach¬ 
ing  was  easy. 

CVRRE^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Progressive  Tendencies  of  School  Boards,”  E.  C.  Bolmeier.  School 
Board  Jour.,  Oct.  19^1.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Trend 
toward  limitation  of  activities  to  policy  making;  toward  better 
organized  meetings,  improved  public  relations,  use  of  considtants 
and  advisory  committees.) 

Time  and  Funds  for  Curriculum  Development,  Committee  of  the 
Nat.  Assn,  for  Supervision  &  Curriculum  Development.  NEA, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Hash.  6,  D.C.  I6p.  50c.  (A  study  on  financ¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  of  curriculum  work.) 

Opportunities  for  Education  in  the  Next  Decade,  Jack  R.  Chil¬ 
dress  &  E.  T.  MeSwain,  editors.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago  37.  I40p.  $3.25.  ( Pattern  for  educational  leadership 
during  a  period  of  crisD.) 

“A  Pattern  for  Schotd  Transportation  Surveys,”  B.  H.  Belknap. 
School  Executive,  Oct.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Rules  for 
transportation  scheduling,  cost  analysis.) 

“The  Board  of  Education  s  Bylaws,”  Franklyn  S.  Barry.  School 
Board  Jour.,  Oct.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (.An  out¬ 
line  for  comprehensive  and  workable  bylaws.) 

Reorganization  of  the  Elementary  School  in  Terms  of  Pupil  Prog¬ 
ress,  Committee  on  Outstanding  School  Practices.  New  England 
School  Development  Council,  Spaulding  House,  Oxford  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass.  60p.  Due  soon. 


Professional  Relations 


Massachusetts  has  certification  as  a  result 
of  legislative  action  this  year.  Thus  the  state  ceases  to 
be  the  only  one  without  state-wide  requirements  for  teach¬ 
ing.  Standards  are  not  too  high:  a  bachelor’s  degree  is 
necessary  only  for  teachers  of  the  sixth  through  12th 
grades;  teachers  of  lower  grades  can  get  by  with  less 
preparation. 

.With  teacher  shortages  rising  again,  the 

Illinois  State  Superintendent’s  Office  has  added  a  new 
department:  Teacher  Recruitment. 

Last  year,  1,250  teachers  were  graduated  in  Illinois 
to  meet  demand  for  3,000,  the  department  has  reported. 
It  believes  that  teacher  supply  can  be  improved  most 
quickly  by  new  efforts  in  these  old  directions:  (1)  en¬ 
couraging  more  teacher  college  scholarships  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  business  (2)  increased  state  aid  to  im¬ 
prove  teachers’  salaries  (3)  recruitment  among  high 
school  students  (4)  development  of  Future  Teacher  of 
America  clubs  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

First  doctorate  training  for  Negroes  in  a 

Southern  public-supported  school  will  be  offered  by  North 
Carolina  College  at  Durham.  The  institution  this  year 
was  granted  $271,000  by  the  state  legislature  to  provide 
a  doctorate  program  in  education. 

Compromise  policy  on  extra  pay  for  activity 
supervision  is  in  effect  in  Abington,  Pa.  Under  the  plan, 
contractual  obligations  of  professional  employes  cover  a 
reasonable  amount  of  extra  duty,  but  additional  remuner¬ 
ation  is  given  for  assignments  requiring  more  than  “nor¬ 
mal”  after-hour  time. 

In  Abington,  “normal  contractual  obligations”  of  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  defined  for  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  school  staffs.  In  elementary  schools,  contracts  cover 
any  activities  taking  place  during  school  hours  (8:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.),  afternoon  and  evening  faculty  conferences 
or  meetings  with  parents,  a  proportionate  share  of  com¬ 
mittee  work,  and  assignments  to  study  hall,  cafeteria, 
bus  and  library  duty.  In  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
the  “normal”  work  load  also  includes  homeroom  sponsor¬ 
ship  (or  its  equivalent),  chaperoning  at  school  dances 
when  needed,  directing  an  assembly  program  each  year, 
and  attending  most  school  plays,  concerts  and  sports 
events. 

Among  jobs  bringing  extra  pay  for  elementary  teachers 
are  after-school  athletics  coaching  and  publications  spon¬ 
sorship.  In  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  list  is 
longer,  includes  such  tasks  as  “inclement  weather  duty,” 
“early  duty,”  supervision  of  late  study,  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  library  work,  care  of  audio-visual 
equipment,  and  direction  of  athletics,  publications  and 
special  events  financing.  Size  of  the  extra  fee  is  governed 
by  a  “unit  value”  assigned  each  job.  Thus  pay  for 
special  work  remains  proportionate,  although  amount 
available  for  such  expenses  may  vary  from  year  to  year 
in  the  school  budget. 

So  far,  Abington  has  found  that  the  plan  (adopted 
last  year)  has  worked  well.  Principals  feel  that  it  is 
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bringing  better  supervision  of  activities  and,  by  giving 
at  least  token  payment  for  such  chores  as  “detention  room 
supervision,”  is  making  them  less  unattractive.  If  teachers 
have  complaints  on  the  amount  of  payment,  they  may 
make  them  known  to  a  staff  committee  which  each  year 
will  re-define  “normal  contractual  obligations”  and  re¬ 
assign  “unit  values”  so  that  extra  pay  may  keep  abreast 
with  changes  in  activities.  The  board  or  superintendent 
may  veto  or  revise  the  fee  schedule;  but  neither  has  found 
reason  to  do  so. 

Resistance  against  activity  work  is  being  continued 
by  the  New  York  City  High  School  Teachers  Association, 
since  recent  salary  increases  were  not  up  to  its  liking 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  5).  While  members  do  not 
refuse  after-hour  duties,  they  do  not  volunteer  their  serv¬ 
ices  and,  upon  receiving  assignments,  “register  com¬ 
plaints.”  However,  association  members  will  be  on  hand 
for  American  Education  Week  in  appreciation  of  efforts 
of  the  United  Parents  Association  to  solve  the  teacher- 
salary  controversy.  The  high  school  association,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  found  fresh  fault  with  salary  arrangements. 
Coaches  recently  were  granted  a  40%  increase  in  extra 
fees;  however,  other  after-school  duties  bring  no  ad¬ 
ditional  payment. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Master’s  Degree  and  the  Teacher  Requirements’’  Roger  P. 
McCutcheon.  School  &  Society,  Sept.  22,  1951.  15  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (A  proposed  for  reconciling  differences  between 
graduate  schools  and  departments  of  education.) 


Teaching  3Iethods  and  Problems 


Analysis  off  political  cartoons  in  current  histo¬ 
ry  courses  can  draw  pupils  into  critical  consideration  of 
news,  pointing  up  how  issues  may  be  oversimplified  and 
overdramatized.  In  the  October  15  issue  of  The  Civic 
Leader,  Ruth  Dunham  Cortell,  a  teacher  in  Milwaukee, 
describes  how  cartoons  are  used  in  her  classes. 

Such  study  should  start,  she  says,  with  consideration 
of  symbolism,  and  the  devices  used  by  cartoonists  to 
put  over  one  idea  with  a  punch,  excluding  ail  others. 
Cartoon  analysis,  she  adds,  fits  in  nicely  with  a  unit  on 
propaganda. 

Oral  ffinal  examinaiions  are  given  seniors  in 
the  Kirkman  vocational  high  school,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
for  the  express  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  good  language  in  everyday  speaking.  An  English  teach¬ 
er,  shop  teacher  and  one  or  more  teachers  from  other 
departments  conduct  the  individual  tests,  and  together 
assign  grades.  Questions  are  asked  from  a  list  that  the 
student  has  seen  before;  they  pertain  to  all  of  his  subjects. 

Spread  off  teaching  ideas  among  staff  members 
in  a  Bloomington  (Ill.)  school  is  facilitated  by  this 
means:  as  appropriate  pamphlets,  bulletins  and  clippings 
accumulate,  they  are  placed  in  a  large  envelope  which  is 
channeled  from  one  teacher  to  another.  Each  person 
has  several  days  to  look  over  its  contents  and  pass  the 
envelope  on. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Artist  in  Each  of  Us,  Florence  Cane.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc., 
333  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.  14.  $6.50.  (New  methods  in  art  education.) 
“Reading  &  Today’s  Schools,”  J.  Roy  Newton.  Library  Jour., 
Sept.  15,  1951.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (How  librarians  and  teach¬ 
ers  “begin  where  the  reader  is”  in  improving  pupils’  reading  skills.) 
Developing  Discussion  in  School  and  Community.  Junior  Town 
Meeting  League,  400  S.  Front  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio.  32p.  Fret. 
(Sections  on  the  importance  of  discussion;  planning  discussions; 
locales,  or  types  of  groups,  appropriate  for  discussion  activity;  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  and  their  training.) 


Curricula 


First  test  off  civic  responsibility  could  well 
be  whether  or  not  a  person  takes  time  out  to  vote.  Thu 
month  in  Social  Education,  Kermit  A.  Cook,  associate 
professor  of  education  at  West  Virginia  University,  lines 
up  figures  on  voting  in  the  past  70  years  alongside  those 
on  secondary  school  enrollment.  Results  indicate  that 
high  schools  have  failed  to  convince  students  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  first  civic  task.  Take  a  look  at  these 
figures : 

In  1880,  approximately  87%  of  the  electorate  went  to 
the  polls.  By  1896,  only  85%  of  those  eligible  were 
voting;  by  1912,  58%;  by  1920,  48%;  by  1948,  51%. 
But  during  the  same  period,  growth  in  secondary  school 
education  had  been  tremendous.  In  1880,  only  7%  of 
high-school-age  population  was  enrolled  in  school.  By 
1896,  the  figure  had  risen  to  11%;  by  1912,  to  15%; 
by  1920,  to  32%;  by  1948,  to  74%. 

New  home  saffety  rules  to  be  learned  by  children 
(as  well  as  adults)  must  include  a  word  or  two  about 
television  sets.  The  National  Safety  Congress,  assembled 
in  Chicago,  was  warned  this  month:  “Voltages  used  in 
television  are  greater  than  have  ever  before  been  brought 
into  American  living  rooms.”  Advised  precautions:  (1) 
if  a  set  has  doors,  keep  them  closed  when  it  is  not  in 
use  (2)  if  the  set  isn’t  working  properly  don’t  tinker 
with  it;  call  a  repairman. 

More  than  any  other  common  cause,  work 
to  adjust  the  high  school  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  enlisted  the  energies  of  both  Catholic  and  pub¬ 
lic  school  educators,  according  to  Vitalizing  Secondary 
Education,  a  106-page  Office  of  Education  bulletin  sum¬ 
marizing  activities  of  the  First  National  Commission  on 
Life  Adjustment  Education. 

Fhange  comes  slowly  in  mathematics,  but 

it  can  arrive  haphazardly  just  the  same,  cautions  William 
A.  Gager,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  NEA  Journal,  he  makes  a 
plea  that  change  be  directed  more  carefully.  His  chief 
complaint:  general  mathematics,  originally  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  not  planning  to  attend  college, 
has  become  an  oversocialized  and  remedial  ninth-grade 
course  for  slow  learners. 

General  mathematics,  he  believes,  should  be  made 
more  functional,  and  should  be  required  of  all  ninth- 
and  lOth-grade  students  (unless  they  particularly  want 
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algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry).  Functional  courses 
should  be  offered  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades,  too,  but 
there  they  should  be  electives.  If  properly  constructed, 
functional  mathematics  would  equip  a  student  for  college 
study  of  engineering  or  science,  Dr.  Gager  contends. 

Survey  of  economic  education  in  public 
schools,  private  business  schools  and  colleges  has  been 
completed  for  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Its  conclusions  are  mostly  critical. 

Comment  on  courses:  there  are  not  enough.  (“Less 
than  5%  of  all  high  school  students  take  the  equivalent 
of  a  semester  course  in  economics.”) 

Comment  on  texts:  few  give  real  appraisal  of  the  merits 
of  the  different  types  of  economic  systems;  few  stress 
what  brings  economic  growth  and  higher  living  stand¬ 
ards;  few  pay  attention  to  business  organization,  problems 
of  management,  wage  incentives,  profit-sharing  plans; 
most  are  far  too  abstract. 

Comment  on  social  studies  courses:  although  sup¬ 
posedly  “all-inclusive,”  most  gloss  over  economics.  (“Eco¬ 
nomic  material  in  social  studies  texts  is  distinctly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  in  economics  textbooks.”) 

Comment  on  high  school  economics  teachers:  they 
lack  preparation.  (“Many  have  had  no  more  than  one 
semester  of  economics  in  college.”) 

DrK'er  training  is  timed  for  summer  by  the 

Madison  (Wis.)  public  schools.  Tried  out  this  past  year, 
the  plan  worked  fine:  (1)  summer  weather  and  long 
daylight  hours  facilitated  behind-the-wheel  instruction 
(2)  an  additional  course  was  not  w'edged  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  term  (3)  teachers  welcomed  the  chance  to 
earn  extra  money.  One  group  of  students  who  had  full¬ 
time  jobs  during  the  day,  incidentally,  took  their  behind- 
the-wheel  training  in  the  early  evening  hours. 

Loeai  banks  must  give  schoois  a  hand  in 

teaching  pupils  about  money,  the  American  Bankers 
Association  is  emphasizing  to  its  members.  Because  it 
feels  that  the  best  service  can  be  offered  locally,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  prefers  to  have  its  teaching  aids  distributed 
through  local  banks,  each  of  which  is  urged  to  set  up 
a  “school  relations”  department.  Its  typical  activities: 
arranging  talks  for  classes,  conducting  bank  tours,  sup¬ 
plying  schools  with  sample  checks,  notes,  deposit  slips 
and  other  aids  for  student  study. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Ao  More  Compartments"  James  E.  Spitznas.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat. 
A»8n.  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Oct.  1951.  1201  16th  St., 
R.W IT  ash.  6,  D.C.  ( A  picture  of  the  future  curriculum  based 
on  present  trends.) 

Geography  Teaching  for  International  Understanding,  a  UNESCO 
committee.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  37p. 
Free. 

“A  Marriage  Proposal,"  Henry  M.  Brickell.  English  Jour.,  Oct. 
1951.  211  IF,  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Marriage  study,  as  presented 
in  a  Chicago  Heights,  III.,  English  class.) 

Human  Relations  in  Curriculum  Change.  Kenneth  Dean  Benne  & 
Bozidar  Muntyan.  Dryden  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  376p. 
12.90.  (Collection  of  materials  on  change  in  the  curriculum,  and 
the  effect  on  teachers  and  pupils.) 

“Sloan  Project  Points  the  W ay — Schools  Can  Improve  Living" 
Robt.  0.  Stripling.  School  Executive.  Oct.  1951.  470  4th  Ave., 
fl-Y,  16.  (Report  on  the  Sloan  Project  in  Applied  Economics.) 


Guidance 


Most  children’s  books  are  worthless  in 

building  emotional  health.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr, 
Hanna  Colm,  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  clinical  psychologist, 
who  calls  writers  of  children’s  stories  to  count  in  the 
fall  issue  of  Understanding  the  Child,  published  by  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 

Today’s  books  for  children,  she  says,  dwell  on  good 
and  happy  little  characters  who  love  everyone  in  their 
families  and  all  of  their  acquaintances.  Such  unreal  re¬ 
actions  do  a  child  little  good  in  helping  him  cope  with 
his  own  sensations  of  hate  and  envy,  she  claims.  “What 
is  needed,”  proposes  Dr.  Colm,  “are  books  that  encourage 
a  child  in  his  feelings,  which  let  him  know  that  other 
children  feel  the  same  way  .  .  .  [thereby]  helping  him 
to  learn  to  accept  and  integrate  his  bad  feelings,  after 
which  good  feelings  can  emerge.” 

To  Improve  vocational  guidance  on  teaching 
careers,  the  Division  of  Research  &  Field  Services  at 
the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  has  ques¬ 
tioned  almost  4,000  students  in  high  schools  throughout 
the  state  on  their  opinions  of  teachers  and  teaching.  Re¬ 
sults  revealed  sketchy  vocational  guidance  at  best:  about 
half  of  the  students  felt  that  they  were  receiving  little 
help  from  teachers  in  selecting  an  occupation,  and  a  fourth 
did  not  know  whether  occupational  information  was 
available  at  their  schools  or  not. 

Among  the  study’s  pointers  for  teacher-recruitment: 

(1)  encouragement  toward  teaching  careers  should  start 
in  elementary  grades  (2)  recruitment  plans  should  in¬ 
clude  information  for  parents  (3)  students  should  be 
given  up-to-date  statistics  on  teaching  salaries — almost  a 
third  of  the  Indiana  students  had  estimated  the  beginning 
pay  to  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  fixed  by 
state  law. 

New  studies  In  mental  health  to  receive  finan¬ 
cial  aid  from  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service’s  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  include  research  into:  (1)  the  effects  of  a 
teaching  program  in  behavior  and  emotional  development 
among  children  of  different  age  levels  and  backgrounds 

(2)  child-rearing  in  relation  to  personality  development 
of  young  children  (3)  techniques  for  changing  group 
acceptance  and  social  adjustment  of  deviate  members  in 
classroom  and  camp  groups.  The  studies  are  being  under¬ 
taken  by  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Ojemann  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Dr.  Robert  Sears  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Ronald 
Lippitt  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  respectively. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Living  Without  Hate — Scientific  Approaches  to  Human  Relations, 
Alfred  J.  Marrow.  Harper  &  Bros.  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  (An 
appraisal  of  studies  on  the  causes  and  remedy  of  ill  will  among 
people.) 

“Emotional  Blocks  in  Reading,"  Worth  J.  Osburn.  Elementary 
School  Jour.,  Sept.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  3(7.  (Report  on 
reading  clinic  studies  at  the  U.  of  W ashington.) 

Concepts  and  Programs  of  Counseling,  Ralph  F.  Berdie.  U.  of 
Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis.  $1.75.  (University  and  cMege 
level.) 

Counseling  and  Guidance  in  Business  Schools.  Gregg  Pub.  Co., 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  63p.  $2. 
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Religion 


Slate  teaehors  meeting  in  Virginia  this  fall 
will  center  around  the  theme  “Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 
in  the  Public  Schools.”  Discussion  will  be  based  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission  report  on  the  same  topic. 

Active  character  building  programs  in 

many  Cleveland  elementary  schools  are  rooted  in  Path¬ 
finder  Clubs,  a  national  organization  with  headquarters 
in  Cleveland.  For  many  years,  the  classroom  clubs  have 
been  stressing  development  of  personal  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Recently,  however,  their  methods  have  been 
revised  to  require  more  student  thinking  and  reasoning 
about  actual  problems. 

In  Cleveland,  the  clubs  are  functioning  in  32  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  schools.  Meetings  are  held 
about  three  times  a  month,  during  the  regular  school  day. 
Most  are  discussion  sessions,  with  leadership  alternating 
among  the  school  system’s  Pathfinder  counselor,  the  teach¬ 
er  and  club  president.  Topics  considered  follow  a  Path¬ 
finder  outline,  include  discussion  of  the  consequences  of 
personal  acts,  the  value  of  a  good  life,  the  wonder  of  the 
universe,  the  purpose  of  education,  democratic  living.  One 
meeting  is  based  on  cheating  in  tests. 

A  new  film  shows  a  Pathfinder  club  in  session,  under 
direction  of  Cleveland’s  supervisor  of  character  education, 
A.  L.  Bittikofer  (see  NEW  CLASSROOM  MATERIAL). 

Schools  interested  in  strengthening  the  teaching  of 
character  education  might  look  into  “Moral  and  Ethical 
Values  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Hawaii,”  published  two 
years  ago  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon¬ 
olulu,  T.  H.  It  is  primarily  a  statement  of  policy,  but  also 
includes  examples  of  teaching  for  the  (1)  appreciation 
of  self  (2)  social  sensitivity  and  competence  (3)  harmon¬ 
izing  of  values,  and  (4)  appreciation  of  man  and  the 
universe. 

Court  attack  on  campus  religions  groups 

at  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  halted  on  tech¬ 
nical  grounds.  A  petition  seeking  to  end  use  of  university 
facilities  for  activities  of  religious  foundations  (EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  June  20)  has  been  turned  down,  but  only 
for  the  inconclusive  reason  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  “ex¬ 
hausted  administrative  remedies.” 


Student  Activities 


Activity  periods  during  school  hours  are 

provided  in  schedules  of  approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
public  secondary  schools,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education’s  recent  survey  on  offerings  and  enrollments 
in  high  school  subjects.  A  bulletin  published  last  month. 
The  Activity  Period  in  Public  High  Schools,  breaks  down 
the  figures  to  show  what  types  of  schools  have  adopted 
the  practice,  then  it  speculates  on  future  developments. 

The  activity  period,  it  reports,  is  much  more  common 
in  smaller  schools  (probably  because  bus  transportation 
curtails  wide  use  of  after-school  hours).  But  even  so,  half 
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of  all  schools  in  the  500  to  999  size  now  schedule  school 
time  for  activities.  Not  all  schools,  however,  provide  an 
activity  period  per  day.  About  a  quarter  of  those  with 
activity  periods  schedule  but  one  or  two  per  week;  half 
provide  three  or  four. 

The  activity  period,  the  bulletin  explains,  marks  a  mid¬ 
point  in  uniting  curricular  and  extracurricular  work  of 
schools.  Before-  and  after-school  activity  programs  are 
considered  old-time;  the  “core”  approach — which  blends 
activities  into  the  regular  curriculum — the  most  advanced. 
Although  perhaps  not  so  much  as  the  latter,  the  activity 
period  is  said  to  have  these  advantages:  (1)  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  is  greater  (2)  usually  it  assures  contribution 
from  most  of  the  school  staff  (3)  pupils  with  other  duties 
after  school  may  take  part  (4)  activities  become  more 
important  and  more  co-ordinated. 

Businoss-Education  Day  for  teachers  has  led  to 
a  Business-Education  Day  for  seniors  in  Elgin,  Ill.  On  the 
senior’s  day,  major  objective  is  to  give  students  a  better 
understanding  of  how  free  enterprise  operates,  along 
with  knowledge  of  job  opportunities  in  the  area. 

Student  news  bureau  at  Holmes  high  school, 
Covington,  Ky.,  is  one  of  the  chief  school  contacts  with 
local  newspapers.  Staff  consists  of  exceptionally  capable 
reporters  on  the  school  publication  who  also  are  interested 
in  learning  to  write  news  with  a  public  relations  angle. 
The  activity  particularly  helps  students  develop  sound 
judgment  in  selection  of  news,  reports  Principal  Russell 
E.  Helmick. 

Mid-year  school  savings  drive  will  be  launch 
ed  November  19  by  the  U,  S.  Savings  Bond  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Its  goal:  to  secure  3,000  new 
installations  of  continuing  school  savings  programs. 

Two  new  Treasury  Department  bulletins  on  school  sav¬ 
ings  are  available:  Defending  America  and  How  to  Man¬ 
age  Your  School  Savings  Program. 

Inner  circle  of  a  science  club  in  the  Water- 
town  (Mass.)  senior  high  school  is  open  only  to  members 
who  are  specifically  interested  in  science  careers.  The 
Science  Seminar,  as  it  is  called,  meets  to  hear  reviews  on 
articles  in  scientific  periodicals  and  news  columns,  to  re¬ 
port  and  talk  over  individual  science  projects,  to  present 
(and  learn  to  write)  scientific  papers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“What’s  Holding  Back  the  Student  Council  Idea?”  Ellsmrth 
Tompkins.  School  Activities.  Sept.  1951.  1515  Lane  St.,  Topeka, 
Kan.  (In  more  high  schools  than  not,  student  council  participa¬ 
tion  in  student  government  is  ineffectual,  the  author  believes.  He 
discusses  reasons  councils  function  poorly,  suggests  remedies.) 
“More  Chances  for  Growth — The  Value  of  a  Malvern  FestivdC 
Irvin  C.  Poley.  English  Jour.,  Oct.  1951.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago 
21.  ( A  project  of  a  public  speaking  class.) 

“Arranging  Those  Assembly  Programs,”  Nellie  Z.  Thompson. 
Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Oct. 
1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  list  of  agencies  pro¬ 
viding  assembly  programs  for  schools.) 

Student  Gtuncil  Yearbook.  Nat.  Assn,  of  Student  Councils,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.50.  (Proceedings  of  the  1951 
conference;  chapters  on  school  savings  programs  and  on  council 
practices  and  policies.) 
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Physical  Education  and  Health 


To  fit  teachin|$  to  needs  of  pupils,  the  school 
staff  in  Culloden,  W.  Va.,  figured  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  revised  from  scratch.  Not  knowing  a  better 
place  to  start,  they  looked  around  and  picked  out  their 
pupils’  most  obvious  shortcomings — their  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  eating  habits. 

How  action  for  curriculum  improvement  began  with 
I  building  student  concern  for  personal  cleanliness  and 
I  nutrition,  and  continued  until  the  entire  program  was 
revolutionized,  is  told  in  Culloden  Improves  Its  Curri¬ 
culum  (15c),  available  from  tbe  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Emergency  drills  on  school  busses  are  re¬ 
quired  in  New  York  under  new  regulations  written  this 
summer  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  Three  mandatory 
drills  per  year  will  include  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  operation  of  emergency  doors,  fire  extinguishers,  axe, 
first  aid  equipment,  and  in  the  use  of  windows  as  a  means 
of  escape. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical,  Health  and  Recreation 
Education.  Leonard  A.  Larson  &  Rachael  Dunaven  Yocum.  Mosby 
Co.,  3523  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis. 

Health  Observation  of  School  Children,  Geo.  M.  Whatley  &  Grace 
T.  Hallock.  McGraw  Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  49Ip.  $4.75. 
(A  guide  for  teachers.) 


AudiO"Visuai 


Teen-age  book  reviews  may  become  common 
sustaining  programs  on  local  radio  stations  this  year. 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (a  national  organization  licensing 
use  of  musical  selections  to  broadcasters),  is  planning  to 
send  out  free  of  charge  scripts  reviewing  popular  juvenile 
books  to  some  2,000  stations.  They  will  be  urged  to 
make  use  of  the  reviews  along  with  appropriate  musical 
background. 

Morning  broadcast  for  bns-riding  pupils 

was  proposed  last  spring  in  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  where 
some  2,000  students  travel  to  school  on  busses  each  day. 
Supt.  J.  M.  Reed  thought  the  idea  a  good  one. 

By  this  fall,  all  of  the  county’s  school  busses  had  been 
equipped  with  radios,  and  pupils  regularly  were  hearing 
the  “School  Bus  Patrol,”  an  hour  of  informal  instruction, 
news  and  music.  Stemming  from  a  local  radio  station, 
the  program  (7:30  to  8:30  a.m.)  carries  “Adventure  in 
Learning,”  interspersed  with  the  latest  sports  scores, 
school  announcements,  jokes,  “Gems  of  Wisdom,”  and 
music  by  popular  request  during  the  first  half  hour.  Then 
comes  15  minutes  of  local,  national  and  world  news,  and 
15  minutes  of  popular  recordings.  Pupil  passengers  are 
not  told  that  they  must  listen — but  bus  drivers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  have  the  program  tuned  in. 

Faculty  members  like  the  plan.  They  say  it  has  quick¬ 
ened  interest  in  study.  Class  groups,  for  the  most  part. 


are  responsible  for  recording  panel  discussions  for  the 
short  “adventures”  presentations.  Although  the  program 
may  be  somewhat  “low-brow,”  teachers  feel  it  best  to  start 
where  the  child’s  interest  is,  and  lead  him  gradually  to 
a  higher  level  (they  sometimes  send  in  musical  requests, 
selected  for  “better  listening”). 

Pupils  offer  no  objections.  They  are  grateful  for  the 
entertainment  and  the  athletic  scores.  They  find  that  the 
brief  doses  of  learning  are  more  interesting  when  no  tests 
cover  them. 

Parents  are  pleased.  Their  children  turn  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  while  waiting  for  the  bus  to  arrive.  Thus  the  entire 
family  finds  out  what  is  going  on  in  school. 

Bus  drivers  acclaim  the  scheme.  They  had  believed 
that  commercially-sponsored  programs  aided  in  avoiding 
bus  discipline  problems;  they  find  the  “School  Bus  Patrol” 
better. 

Reports  Supt.  Reed:  “From  our  experience,  the  best 
radio  installation  for  a  school  bus  is  a  custom-type  radio, 
preferably  a  superheterodyne  circuit.  The  speaker  should 
be  built  into  the  chassis.  Newer  busses  are  equipped  with 
ample-sized  generators  and  voltage  controls  to  stand  the 
load.” 

Locally-assembled  science  kits  are  circulated 
by  the  County  Teaching  Center  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Among 
38  topics  for  which  kits  are  at  hand:  astronomy,  atomic 
energy,  conservation,  electricity,  healthful  living,  insects, 
lumber,  marine  life,  fossil  shells,  sex  education,  minerals, 
steel,  oil,  soil,  care  of  the  eyes,  coal,  nutrition.  Kit  con¬ 
tents  include  up-to-the-minute  science  clippings,  pam¬ 
phlets  containing  information  not  yet  in  texts,  specimens, 
films  and  other  audio-visual  aids. 

State  history  will  be  dramatized  for  students 
in  New  York  this  year.  Twelve  quarter-hour  transcrip¬ 
tions,  produced  by  the  New  York  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  in  cooperation  with  several  state  organizations, 
present  famous  events  of  New  York’s  past,  emphasizing 
development  of  transportation,  agriculture,  industry,  edu¬ 
cation.  The  set  is  called  “The  Price  of  Liberty.” 


Adult  Education 


Reading  improvement  conrse  for  adults  is 
proving  popular  in  the  Racine  (Wis.)  public  library.  The 
first  class  started  last  year  and,  because  of  its  acceptance 
with  the  public  and  staff  members,  others  are  being  added. 

Simplified  basic  English  being  taught  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  City  is  cutting  relief  expenditures. 
Approximately  half  of  the  first  200  persons  who  have 
completed  the  instruction  now  master  English  well  enough 
to  have  found  employment. 

The  method  used  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Mar.  5,  1950) 
hinges  on  a  basic  vocabulary  of  500  words.  Instruction 
is  entirely  in  English,  and  there  is  wide  use  of  visual  aids. 
During  the  12- week  course,  only  16  verbs  are  introduced. 
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Parent^Teaeher 


Fathor-son  machine  shop  class  at  Macomb 
(III.)  high  school  has  a  double  purpose:  to  acquaint  par¬ 
ents  with  the  industrial  education  program,  and  to  bring 
closer  father-son  relationships. 

An  institute  for  teachers  and  parents  re¬ 
placed  the  first  day  of  the  annual  county  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  Eric,  Pa.,  this  month.  Participants  split  up  into 
groups  to  study  curriculum  problems. 

15  elementary  school  social  centers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  open  on  20  Friday  evenings  during  this  school 
year.  On  these  Fridays,  the  entire  family  is  urged  to  make 
use  of  school  recreation  and  craft  facilities.  Usually, 
parent-teacher  groups  also  meet  on  those  nights. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Less  steel  for  schools  will  be  allocated  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1952  than  in  the  current  three-month 
period,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  announced.  This 
quarter’s  allotment  for  schools  and  libraries  is  104,000 
tons;  the  next  quarter’s  will  be  96,296 — up  considerably, 
however,  from  the  81,000  tons  originally  scheduled  as 
the  coming  quota.  The  allotment  is  about  38^^^  of  what 
is  needed.  It  will  provide  for  continuance  of  most  of  the 
2,314  school  building  projects  already  under  way,  but 
will  permit  few,  if  any,  new  starts. 

In  receiving  priorities  for  steel,  schools  in  defense  areas 
come  first;  schools  in  flood-damaged  areas,  second;  con¬ 
tinuance  of  projects  to  relieve  over-crowding,  third. 

Blackboards  of  the  fufure  may  be  made  of 
sheet  steel.  Although  market  for  steel  seems  the  least  of 
steelmen’s  worries  now,  new  outlets  continue  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  by  researchers.  They  are  experimenting  with  a 
blackboard  of  light  green  sheet  steel  surface,  which  they 
say  is  soothing  to  the  eye,  easy  on  the  ear,  and  simple  to 
erase. 

Changes  in  Ohio’s  building  code  will  enable 
Cleveland  alone  to  save  $100,000  in  school  construction 
costs  over  the  next  five  years.  One  revision :  10-foot  ceil¬ 
ings  in  classrooms  are  permitted. 

To  prevent  playground  accidents,  the  Los 

Angeles  school  board  has  prohibited,  as  playground  ap¬ 
paratus,  climbing  poles,  swings,  giant  strides  and  slides, 
and  has  called  for  ( 1 )  placement  of  sandboxes  under  other 
play  apparatus  (2)  surfacing  of  black  top  on  the  general 
play  area  (3)  all-day  playground  supervision,  and  (4)  a 
stronger  instructional  program  in  correct  use  of  play 
equipment. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“San  Francisco  Progress  Record  for  School  Building  Projects,” 
N.  L.  Engelhardt.  School  Executive,  470  4th  Ate.,  N.Y.  16.  (A 
chart  pictures  progress  of  some  60  school  construction  and  re¬ 
modeling  jobs.  Conspicuously  located  in  the  headquarters  building, 
the  record  keeps  staff  members  up-to-date  on  school  construction.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Third  Film  on  Banking  ...  Money  Talks,  has  been 
produced  by  the  American  Banking  Association  for 
use  in  high  school  social  studies,  consumer  education 
or  business  courses.  Bookings,  as  with  earlier 
ABA  movies  (Pay  to  the  Order  oj  and  How  Banks 

Serve),  are  handled  by  local  banks.  Other  materials 
the  association  is  urging  banks  to  make  available  to 
their  local  schools:  (1)  a  study  unit  “Money  and 
Banking  in  our  Everyday  Living,”  and  (2)  two  career 
pamphlets,  “A  Future  to  Bank  On”  and  “Opportun¬ 
ities  in  Banking.” 

"Then  and  Now  in  the  United  States”  ...  is  a 
new  social  studies  filmstrips  series  being  produced 
by  Silver  Burdett.  45  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  3.  Each 
of  the  strips  (designed  for  fifth  grade  through  high 
school)  takes  up  one  I'.  S.  region,  telling  what  kind 
of  a  place  it  is,  its  assets,  handicaps,  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  its  past  to  explain  its  present-day  life. 

Film  on  Pathfinder  Clubs  .  .  .  has  been  prepared 
by  Pathfinders  of  America,  Inc.  (335  Bulkley  Bldg., 
Cleveland  15),  to  show  its  character  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation.  Film  price  is  fl50;  rental,  $5 
per  day. 

Science  Teachers  .  .  .  should  write  for  the  1951-52 
listing  of  teaching  aids  furnished  free  or  at  low  cost 
by  Westinghouse  Electric.  Among  new  materials:  a 
chart  on  turbojet  engines,  six  transcriptions  on  great 
scientists.  An  article  in  October’s  Science  Teacher 
(1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wasliington  6,  D.C.),  inci¬ 
dentally,  contains  up-to-date  atomic  energy  informa¬ 
tion  to  keep  science  classes  abreast  with  new  develop¬ 
ments. 

Traffic  Safety  Kit  ...  of  radio  scripts,  newspaper 
releases,  spot  announcements  is  available  from  the 
National  Safety  Council,  425  N,  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
ca>-o  11. 

For  suggestions  on  integrating  teaching  of  fire  safe¬ 
ty  with  regular  high  school  subjects,  write  the  NEA 
for  its  new  bulletin  “Fire  Safety:  for  Senior  High 
Schools.”  Its  cost:  50c. 

Filmstrip  on  Choosing  a  Career  .  .  .  was  released 
this  month  by  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  “Discovering  Your  Real 
Interests”  costs  $3. 

Supplementary  Text  on  Geometry  Experiments  .  .  . 
has  been  published  by  the  Van  Nostrand  Cio.,  250 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  For  further  information 
write  the  publisher,  inquiring  about  Plane  Geometry 
Experiments,  by  Allene  Archer,  Miles  C.  Hartley 
and  Veryl  Schult. 

Parent  or  Teacher  Study  Groups  .  .  .  might  find 
these  materials  helpful:  (1)  a  22-minute  film.  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Exceptional  Children,  which  can  be  rented 
from  the  Visual  Aids  Dept.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign  (2)  a  filmstrip,  “Children  at  Midcentu¬ 
ry,”  based  on  the  White  House  Conference,  and  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  National  Citizens  Com¬ 
mission,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19  (3)  a  booklet, 
“Helping  Children  Talk  Better,”  recently  published 
hy  Science  Research  Associates. 

Office  Manners  .  .  .  will  be  taken  up  in  a  new 
McGraw-Hill  strip  series,  titled  “Business  Etiquette.” 
Individual  releases  concern  how  to  act  when  applying 
for  a  job,  what  to  wear  at  work,  how  to  get  along 
with  an  employer  and  co-workers. 
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